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an 2 


_Operation Parakram: 
An Indian Exercise in Coercive Diplomacy 


S. Kalyanaraman 


| Abstract 


_ The Indian niles mobilisation between Decciaber 2001 and October 2002 
has been interpreted as an exercise in coercive diplomacy aimed at compelling 
Pakistan to stop cross-border terrorism and renounce it as an instrument of - 
policy against India. Though there was some limited gain, this exercise 
failed to attain its objectives in the overall analysis. The reasons for failure 

_ include: Pakistan’s high stakes in Kashmir, India’s lack of adequate leverage 
to exert greater international pressure on Islamabad, inexplicable expansion 
in. Indian objectives and the resultant introduction of a competitive element 

. into the equation, the non-calibrated nature of the measures adopted and 
needless persistence with the. mobilisation. 


—k 


Introduction 


In the wake of the December 13, 2001 attack on the Indian’ Parliament by 
terrorists based in and backed by Pakistan, the Government of India (GOI) targeted 
a series of diplomatic and military measures against Islamabad. Some of these were’ 


_ further tightened following the terrorist attack on the Kaluchak Army can on May 


14; 2002. The intent behind these measures has been widely interpreted as ‘coercive 


. diplomacy’. Section one of this paper summarises the concept of coercive diplomacy. — 
It is followed by an appraisal of Indian and Pakistani reactions to the events of 


September 11, 2001 and how this provided the. backdrop to the Indian decision to 
practice coercive diplomacy in the wake ‘of the terrorist attack on the Indian 
Parliament. The final section attempts a critical evaluation of this Indian exercise in 
coercive diplomacy. 


- What. is Coercive Diplomacy? 


. Diplomacy is about bargaining. Its objective is to seek mutually acceptable. 
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outcomes. Concepts like deterrence, compellence and nuclear blackmail reflect the 
bargaining power that comes from the physical harm that one country can do to 
another. While the armed forces can be used to achieve an objective forcibly, their 
capacity to inflict harm can also be used as leverage to influence other countries. 
Used as a bargaining power, the military capacity to cause harm is part of diplomacy. 
The purpose of causing harm or threatening to cause harm is to influence the other 
side’s policy choice. “The power to hurt is bargaining power. To exploit it is 
diplomacy...”! Thomas Schelling used the term ‘compellence’ to describe diplomacy 
of this kind.? But.compellence is itself part of the larger concept of. strategic 
coercion, which latter has been defined as “the deliberate and purposive use of overt 
threats to influence another’s strategic behaviour.”? 


Deterrence and compellence are the two major subsets of strategic coercion. 
‘Both rely. on threats to persuade the adversary to behave in a way that it would 
prefer not to. They are, however, used in different phases of a conflict and have 
different objectives.* Deterrence is passive in nature and is aimed at discouraging an 
adversary from undertaking certain actions through fear induced by the threat to use 
force. It involves the communication of a threat that pain will be inflicted if the 


"adversary initiates certain actions. The initiative is. thus left to the. adversary. 


Compellence,:in contrast, is active in nature. Its aim is to force an adversary to do 
something or stop doing ‘something that it would prefer not to. It involves the 
initiation of an action “or an irrevocable commitment to action” to convince the 
adversary that the costs of non-compliance with the stated demand will be high and 
that punishment will be administered until compliance occurs.® 


Schelling identified a few necessary conditions for the success of compellence. 
First, the threat conveyed must be potent enough to convince an adversary that non- 
compliance will be too costly. At the same time, it must also-be credible, i.e., the 
adversary must be convinced that the coercing power has the will and the capability 
to execute the threat in case of non-compliance. Second, the coercing power must. 
give its adversary adequate time to comply with the demand and also reassure the 


latter that compliance will not lead to more demands in future. Finally, neither party 


must perceive the conflict as a zero-sum game and must share a degree of common 
interest in avoiding full-scale war. In other words, both sides must believe that they 
have more to gain from striking a bargain than through recourse to unilateral action.’ 


Blackmail and coercive diplomacy are the two subsets of compellence. 8 Their 
respective aims are to persuade the adversary to do something or stop doing something. 
There is, however, one difference between the two. Blackmail is used to persuade 
the adversary to do something that it-would prefer not to. For example, it would be 


. blackmail were Pakistan to threaten the use of puclees weapons against India if the 


latter did not vacate Jammu & Kashmir (J&K). 


In contrast, coercive diplomacy: i is used to force an adversary to stop doing, or 
undo, something that it has already initiated. The coercive threat is issued after the 
adversary has already initiated its move. The aim is to persuade it to stop doing 
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something, and not physically preventing it from doing so. Coercive diplomacy does 
not rely upon the application of overwhelming or quick use of force. Even when 
threats do not suffice and force is eventually used, it is employed in a limited, 
selective and demonstrative manner as well as in controlled increments. The aim 
underlying any use of force is to induce the adversary to revise its calculations and 
agree to a mutually acceptable termination of the conflict. Force is also used to 
demonstrate resolve to protect national interests as well as to convey the determination 
to use more force if necessary. The threat or use of force is thus subordinated to 
a larger politico-diplomatic strategy and is coupled with appropriate communications : 
to the adversary. Coercive diplomacy thus has “a signalling, bargaining, negotiating 
character that is built into the conceptualisation and conduct of military operations...”® 


Alexander George identified two essential Variables that determine the success 


- of coercive diplomacy: (a) the demand placed on the adversary by the coercing 


power; and (b) the strength of the adversary’s disinclination to comply with this 
demand.'° Each influences the other. The strength of the adversary’s motivation not 
to comply depends to a great extent on what is demanded of it and how it perceives 
this demand. Here, one can distinguish between two types of demands. Either the 
adversary is asked to stop what it is doing, or it is asked to undo what it has been 
doing or has already accomplished. The first type of demand is easier to comply 
with as well as simpler to enforce since it asks appreciably less of the opponent than 
the’ second. Stronger threats and greater pressure will thus be necessary to enforce 
the second type of demand. But against a determined opponent or a country which 
feels that it is on-the verge of an important SHECESS, even a Stronger coercive threat 
may not be effective. 


An additional factor that comes into play hes is the coercing power’s own 
motivation level. This, too, is affected by the nature and magnitude of the demand 
that it places on its opponent. Relative motivation levels of the two sides play a 
critical role in the eventual outcome. The chances of success will be appreciably 
greater if the coercing power chooses only the most important of its national 
objectives since this is more likely to create an asymmetry of motivation in its 
favour. 


The successful exercise, of coercive diplomacy also depends upon positive 
inducements offered to the adversary to reduce its disinclination to comply with the 
demand placed upon it. Threats alone, i.e., sheer coercion, may not suffice to induce 
compliance. The threat to use force must be accompanied by genuine concessions 


-as part of a quid pro quo that secures the coercing power’s essential demands. At 


the same time, the adversary must view the inducement offered as credible and 
something that will be honoured after the crisis is over. 


In-a subsequent revised edition of their work, Alexander George and William 
Simons identified four variants of the coercive diplomacy strategy: ultimatum, tacit 
ultimatum, gradual turning of the screw, and the try-and-see methods. 
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The ‘ultimatum’ variant has three elements: a demand on the adversary, a time 
limit for compliance with the demand, and a specific threat of punishment in case 
of non-compliance. The threat of punishment may or may not be accompanied by 
the promise of rewards for compliance. 


The ‘tacit ultimatum’ variant differs in two respects from the above. It does not. 
contain a specific time limit for compliance with the. demand and the nature of the 
punishment to be meted out for non-compliance is not specified. Instead, a sense 
of urgency or an indication of the nature of the punishment contemplated is conveyed 
by other means such as military preparations. 


In the ‘gradual turning of the screw’ method, the coercing power neither 
creates a sense of urgency for compliance with its demand nor does it signal the 
nature of the punishment that it is contemplating in case of non-compliance. Instead, 
its demands are accompanied by a threat that punishment will be gradually increased 
if compliance is not forthcoming. As a first step, economic sanctions may be 
imposed, followed by their tightening, later'the use of limited military force, and so 
on. : 


The ‘try-and-see’ method is the weakest of the four variants. When it conveys: 
its demand and the threat of punishment to the adversary, the coercing power 
neither places a time limit for compliance nor threatens escalation in case of non- 
compliance. In case of non-compliance, the coercing power simply executes its 
threat and then waits to see whether this has the desired effect."! 


The India-Pakistan Context . 


The concepts of compellence and coercive diplomacy were, however, articulated 
with the superpower rivalry or situations involving a superpower and a minor power 
in mind. Hence, they cannot be applied wholesale to the India-Pakistan context. 


While drawing upon these articulations on coercive diplomacy, this paper keeps . 
the following caveats in mind: The circumstances are quite different in the India- 
Pakistan context. The United States and the former Soviet Union did not share a 
common border and, more importantly, did not dispute territories that the other 
possessed, Their rivalry was more geopolitical in nature and the world at large was 
the stage on which it played itself out. As a result, they had greater freedom for 
manoeuvre and a more elaborate menu of options. Compromise was also easier 
given that the contest was invariably over third countries. 


Where a superpower confronted a weaker adversary, the menu of options 
available to the former was even larger. Relative strength was in favour of the 
superpower across the military- diplomatic spectrum. This, of course, did not always 
result in the successful exercise of coercive diplomacy, especially where motivation 
levels were skewed in favour of the weaker party. A good example is the U.S. failure 
to coerce North Vietnam into ceasing support for the Vietcong. But the point being 
emphasised here is the unequal nature of the contest and the weaker power’s lack 
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of military capability to thréaten or cause major harm to its more powerful adversary. 
In contrast, India and Pakistan are not all that mismatched at the conventional level.” 


| India and Pakistan not only share a common border but are also parties to a 
tertitorial dispute. Muslim-majority Jammu and Kashmir is tied to the contending 
conceptions of nationhood and identity articulated by the two countries? This 
enmeshing of national identity with national interest makes their. conflict that much 
more intense and limits the scope for Compromise. The motivation levels of both 


parties are thus quite high and each perceives the conflict as a zero-sum game. 


Moreover, unlike in the superpower context, the geopolitical content influencing 
the India-Pakistan conflict is rather limited.'* In the absence of a periphery in which 
their mutual antagonism can play itself out, or alternatively, given their limitations in 


. projecting power beyond their borders, outlets for their rivalry are: mainly focussed 


on .each other’s territory. 


One complicating factor in this regard is the possession of nuclear weapons by 
both countries. For India especially, Pakistan’s nuclear weapons capability has been’ 
seen as placing restrictions on its scope for use of force.’ A corollary to the nuclear | 
issue is international concern about the fears of a nuclear war and the diplomatic 
intervention that it induces. In January and May/June 2002, for example, Western - 
leaders streamed into New Delhi advising military restraint. That these visits and the 
advice rendered by them and their governments may have had an impact on the 
GOI’s decisions can be discerned from the statement made by Prime Minister 
Vajpayee on May 26, 2002.'° Whether intended or not, New Delhi even perceived 
the travel advisories issued by the United States and its allies in late May 2002 as 
a signal not to initiate hostilities.” 


’ The post-September 11 Strategic Environment 


In the wake of September 11, Pakistan, the epicentre of modern-day jihad and 
its mujahideen cohorts since the early 1980s, had to make a choice between supporting. 
the fundamentalist zealots that it had helped spawn and. the U.S.-led campaign 


_ against terrorism. Confronted by President George Bush’s offer of a stark choice 


—“éither you are with us, or you are with the terrorists”—as well as the private 
threats conveyed by Secretary of State Colin Powell, President Pervez Musharraf 


opted for a ‘frontline state’ status for Pakistan. This was made doubly necessary 


by India’s prompt offer to be part of the anti-terrorism coalition. India’s participation, - 
even in a passive capacity, would have further consolidated the relationship that it _ 
had been forging with the United States through the 1990s. These apprehensions | 
were reflected in Musharraf’s Eleva address to the Pakistani people on anes! 
20, 2001. ; 
Pakistan is facing a very critical situation and I believe that after 1971 this is diet most critical 
period. The decision we take today can have far-reaching and wide-ranging consequences... 


The negative consequences can endanger Pakistan's integrity and solidarity. Our critical’ 
concems, our important concerns can come under threat. When I say critical concerns, I mean 
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our strategic assets and the cause of Kashmir... They [Indians] have offered... all their 
facilities, all their bases and full logistic support. They want 5 ne into any alliance with 
the United States and get Pakistan, declared -a terrorist state.. 


India’s -offer to be a partner in the U.S.-led campaign against terrorism was a 
function of its national interests: September 11 represented a watershed in international 
perceptions about terrorism. Terrorists could no longer masquerade as ‘freedom 
fighters’ and their actions could no longer be glorified in terms of martyrdom. 
Western acknowledgement of Pakistan’s symbiotic relationship with the Taliban and 
‘other jihadi groups bent on wreaking havoc on India, Israel and the United States 
meant that September 11 constituted a window of opportunity for New Delhi to 


‘compel Islamabad to roll back its use of cross-border terrorism as an instrument of 
~policy. 


In the wake of Musharraf's decision to co- Seheisie with the United States, New 
Delhi’s options were limited to bringing into focus the umbilical links between the 
Pakistani establishment ‘and the hydra-headed jihadi monster. But the situation changed 


. when. terrorists from. the Lashkar-e- Taiba (LeT) and Jaish- e-Mohammed (JeM) 
attacked the Indian Parliament on December 13, 2001, which was characterised by 
~ Home Minister'L. K. Advani as an attempt to “wipe out the entire political leadership © 


of India.”!? Such an affront to the national honour had to bé responded to. 


Military Mobilisation and the Threat of War 


The. menu of options available ‘for New Delhi was, however, limited. Non- 
military measures like economic sanctions had only a symbolic value given the low 
levels of trade between the two countries. Severance of transport links would affect 
only a small section of the population with links on the other side. And, Islamabad 
could no longer even be isolated diplomatically given its central role i in the campaign 
against terrorism. 


To begin with, such non-military options were indeed. exerciseal the severance 


of rail and road links, the recall of the Indian High Commissioner and halving the 


strength of diplomatic missions, and ‘the denial of Indian air space to Pakistan 
International Airlines. At the same time, military mobilisation was authorised, including 
the movement of the Army’s strike elements towards the International Border (IB). 
Media reports indicated that landmines had been laid all along the Line of Control 
(LoC) and the International Border (IB) i in preparation for hostilities.2! The Air Force 


was placed on full alert.” . 


It appears that the ‘first Indian reaction was to attack terrorist camps located 
across the LoC in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir (PoK).” But this mood changed after 
the debate in Parliament on December 18, 2001 during which even Advani counselled 
restraint.“ But strikes against terrorist camps would not have served any useful 
purpose, given that they’ could be easily relocated or reassembled. As early as 
December 17, 2001, the top Indian military brass reportedly conveyed to the Cabinet 
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Committee on Security that strikes against terrorist camps would have little impact 
since these were “no mere than drill squares and firing ranges.” In addition, the 
psychological impact of the strikes had to be weighed against the military escalation 
such action would cause.> Some commentators have also argued that the Indian 
military simply does not possess the capabilities to carry out surgical strikes. 


If limited strikes would serve no useful purpose, a general war was impossible 
to wage. Any military effort would have simply been impeded by the presence of 
U.S.-led coalition forces operating from, around and through Pakistani territory. For 
example, the strategic sea space available for the Indian Navy was considerably 
restricted by the massive U.S. naval presence in the North Arabian Sea. This, 
according to one report, made it difficult for the Indian Navy to carry out even 
routine or surveillance missions. Apparently, a discreet Indian request that U.S. naval 
forces stay away west of a certain longitude was. ignored.” ° 


Though Foreign Minister Jaswant Singh dismissed the presence of U.S. forces 
as “not a inhibiting factor in policy determinations,” India did not have the option 
of using force. As early as December 16, 2001, Colin Powell publicly advised New 
Delhi to exercise restraint.” President Bush commented on December 19, 2001 that 
a flare-up in the subcontinent “could really create severe problems for all of us that 
are engaged in the fight against terror.” 


Given that the overt application of military force was not a viable course of 
action under the circumstances, one option the GOI had was to generate and 
manage a crisis in order to bring to bear on Islamabad direct military pressure as 
well as diplomatic pressure from the international community. In other words, 
military mobilisation could be used as an integral part of a politico-diplomatic strategy 
to pressurise Islamabad into ceasing official support for anti-India terrorists within 
its territory. 

The GOI appears to have had two sets of audiences in mind. One was the 
Pakistani leadership, which was sought to be convinced that New Delhi was not 
averse to escalating the crisis and even waging war if Islamabad did not roll back 


- official patronage to anti-India jihadi groups. The other ‘was the international 


community, with the United States at the forefront. Mobilisation and the impending 
threat of war was a means by which New Delhi sought to leverage the international 
community into exerting pressure on Islamabad and force it to dissociate itself from 
the jihadi apparatus.*! 

The initial set of demands, communicated through the December 14, 2001 
démarche to the Pakistani High Commissioner in New Delhi, was limited to the 
termination of the activities of the LeT and JeM, including detention of their leaders, 
sealing of their offices, and blocking their access to' funds.** But these were later 
inexplicably expanded into the following: ; 

1. The hand-over of 20 criminals and terrorists residing in Pakistan, six of ' 

whom were Pakistani citizens and the rest being holders of Indian passports. 
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2. The stoppage of cross-border infiltration of terrorists into Indian territory. 


3. The closure of facilities, training camps, arms supply routes, funding 
- . channels, and all direct and indirect assistance to terrorists operating from 
- Pakistani soil. 


4. A ‘categorical. and unambiguous renunciation’ of terrorism in all its 
manifestations. 


"Drawing upon the four approaches t to coercive aipieiaaey detailed earlier, New _ 
Delhi can be said to have adopted the ‘tacit ultimatum’ variant. Specific demands 
were placed on Islamabad, but no time limit for compliance was indicated. Though 
the entire military apparatus was mobilised to communicate a sense of urgency, New 
Delhi did not specify how exactly it intended to apply force to mete out punishment. 
While there was no actual (as opposed to apparent) intent to initiate combat, the 
threat to.do so was essential to bring pressure to bear upon Islamabad. Drawing 
upon Schelling’s articulations, New Delhi’s threat to initiate hostilities had to be seen 
by Islamabad as both potent and credible. Hence the necessity for total mobilisation, 


_which included the movement of strike’ corps towards the Pakistan border, naval 


assets from the eastern seaboard to the Arabian Sea, and aircraft and Prithvi missiles 
to contingency positions. Later, in May 2002, a unified command structure was 
created by bringing the Coast Guard and the BSF under the control of the Navy and 
Army, respectively. 


‘That Islamabad recognised the reality of the threats being conveyed by New 
Delhi was evident from the comment made in December 2001 by Pakistani 
spokesperson Rashid Qureshi that the GOI “is putting itself into a corner where it 
would be difficult for them [sic] to now back off.”* 


At the same time, the GOI also understood the necessity of practising: crisis 
management. Brinkmanship is the art of manipulating the shared risk of a war that 
neither wants in order to force the other side to.back down. Thus, any dangerous 
or unforeseen development had to be promptly dealt with to prevent the situation 
slipping: out of hand. The removal from command of Lt. Gen. Kapil Vij, commander 
of the Army’s 2 Corps, needs to be seen in this light. U.S. satellite imagery had 
revealed that some armour formations of 2 Corps had moved from their concentration 
areas to strike areas. It appears that Gen Vij took this decision on his own initiative 
so to have an advantageous position for attack as soon as the political leadership 


. gave the go-ahead for war. When, Washington brought this movement to its pngtice, 


the GOI promptly recalled Gen Vij from his command.” 


One aspect missing in the Indian exercise was the offer of rewards to induce 
Pakistani compliance. But what could have India really offered, especially on Kashmir? 


__ The only concession that India seems to be willing to make is the acceptance of the 


territorial status quo, whereby the LoC could be formally transformed into an 
intermftional border. This has been evident since the 1950s, though a Parliamentary 
resolution passed in 1993 lays claim to the portion of Kashmir under Pakistan’s 
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control.?” Even the international community seems to be in favour of a settlement 
along the LoC.* . 


But this sidpéaiton was—and is—unacceptable to Pakistan, It was partly.to . 
delegitimise the LoC as a possible future boundary that Islamabad initiated the Kargil 


- intrusions.** As Musharraf has repeatedly stressed since September 11, Kashmir 

‘ “resides in the heart of every Pakistani,” and “Pakistan will always fulfil its duty-of 
' providing moral, political and diplomatic support to the cause of Kashmir,” even 
- while in the same breath condemning terrorism carried out in the name of Kashmir.” 


Clearly, there was nothing that New Delhi could credibly offer as a starting point 
for a negotiated compromise. . 


Evaluating the Results 


The pressure that New Delhi bose to bear on Pakistan did have an. sfaplack 
But it worked more: through the efforts made by the international community. to 
cajole Musharraf into addressing India’s grievances ‘about cross- border terrorism. 
This, of course, would not have happened if India had not mobilised its military and 
threatened punitive action. 


Islamabad, though, remained defiant. throughout the stand- off. It sought to 
counter India through its own military build-up, the movement of ballistic missiles 


: closer to the border and during late May 2002 test-firing three ballistic missiles in 


four’ days. Musharraf also flatly refused to oblige on the list of twenty Peon 
demanded by India.“ 


It was, in fact, Washington that took the lead in first freezing the assets of the 


. Lashkar-e-Taiba (LeT) and later designating it along with the Jaish-e-Mohammed 


(JeMy as ‘foreign terrorist organisations’.“? Subsequently, President Bush called 
upon: Musharraf “to take action against the LeT and the JeM,.and other terrorist 
organisations, their leaders and their finances.’ It was in response to this exhortation 
that. Musharraf first froze the assets of the LeT (December 24, 2001) and later 
arrested the chief of the JEM (December 25, 2001).“ Even Musharraf’s speech of 


‘January 12, 2002 seems to have been prompted by Washington. Russia, Britain, 


Japan, Australia, Israel, and multilateral organisations like the European Union and — 
the Group of Eight also urged Pakistan to stop cross-border infiltration of terrorists 
into Indian territory. Throughout the crisis in May/June 2002, Bush kept reiterating 


’ that Musharraf must deliver om his promises to stop ‘cross-border infiltration of ° 


terrorists. The only concession that the international community was willing to 
make in response to the constant Pakistani refrain about the ‘Kashmir dispute’ was | 
that a dialogue can resume only after cross-border infiltration of terrorists stopped.” 


-On January 12, 2002, Musharraf made‘ a historic speech in which, while 
reaffirming Pakistan’s support for the Kashmiri right of self-determination, he 
proclaimed: : . Sore 


No organisation will be allowed to indulge i in terrorism in the name of Kashmir. We condemn 
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the terrorist acts of September 11, October | and December 13. Anyone found involved in 
any terrorist act would be dealt with sternly. Strict action will be taken against any Pakistani 
individual, group or organisation found involved in terrorism within or outside the country.“* 


He reaffirmed this once again. in May 2002. 
“TI... give the assurance that no infiltration is taking place across the Line of Control... 
? Pakistan i is doing nothing across the Line of Contro) and Pakistan will never aloe the one 
of. terrorism anywhere in the world from within Pakistan.’ 


Early i in June 2002, GOI sources were reported to have said that Musharraf may 

have issued orders to the commander of 10 Corps deployed along the LoC to curb 

terrorist infiltration into India.° On June 11, 2002, Colin Powell confirmed that 

Musharraf had assured him and his deputy Richard Armitage that infiltration would: 
visibly and permanently cease across the LoC and that it “would be followed by 

other activities that had to do with the dismantling of the camps that led to the 

capacity to conduct these kinds of. operations. 51 GOI representatives confirmed 

thereafter that there was a reduction in cross-border infiltration of terrorists during 

the first.two weeks of June. 


- New Delhi responded to this development by allling its warships from the 
Arabian Sea, opening its skies to Pakistani civil airlines, and identifying a new envoy - 
to. Islamabad. Following the successful completion of the electoral process in Jammu 
and Kashmir in early October 2002 and. partly as a result of the diminishing returns 
flowing from the forward military deployment, the GOI decided on October 16, 


- 2002 to de-escalate partially ty withdrawing troops from the IB.” 


So, what did India achieve from this exercise in coercive diplomacy? It was 
indeed successful in compelling Pakistan to comply with its initial set of demands, 
ie., action against the LeT and the JeM. But out of the four subsequent demands, 
Pakistan formally complied with only one: the public undertaking not to permit 
terrorism in the name of Kashmir from within its territory. This has, however, not 
resulted in the total cessation of cross-border terrorist infiltration. Neither is there 
any indication. of Islamabad dismantling the infrastructure it had established to 
facilitate terrorist operations against India. It has also dismissed the demand for the 
handing over of 20 criminals and terrorists wanted in India. Thus, in the overall 
analysis, New Delhi. cannot be said to have been successful in its exercise of 
coercive diplomacy. 


What determined this outcome? Islamabad’s stake in Kashmir is extremely high, 
given the perception that Muslim-majority J&K should be a part of Pakistan. 
Consequently, its motivation to persist with the policy of providing moral, political 
and diplomatic support for Kashmiri self-determination is also very high. Conceding 
the Indian demand to completely stop. support for the ‘freedom fighters’ would 
amount to abnegation of.a. fundamental national duty. The Indian demand: was thus 
unrealistic and unrealisable, however great the pressure exerted on Islamabad. Even 
a comprehensive victory in war, as Germany found out in the aftermath of its 
victory over France in 1871, would not force Pakistan to permanently concede its 
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claims on Kashmir. Linked to this was Islamabad’s understanding that neither India 
nor the international community could generate sufficient pressure to force it to 
compromise on Kashmir. India did not have the option of going to war and the 
international community needed Pakistan in the campaign against terrorism. 


Some analysts have argued that the GOI should have taken incremental steps 
instead of initiating full-scale mobilisation and threatening all-out war. The GOI 


-could indeéd have limited itself to exerting military pressure only across the LoC, 


as it seems to be doing since the decision to de-escalate in October 2002. But it has 
been argued that given its initial determination to carry out limited strikes across the 
LoC, it was necessary to order total mobilisation and deploy troops along the IB as 
well so as to foreclose for Pakistan the option of opening a front of its own in 


- response. 


Other analysts insist that what the GOI ppasdced was not coercive diplomacy 
at all. Instead, it simply attempted to cow down Islamabad. It had no intention of 
arriving at a compromise solution and ‘deliberately clogged’ diplomatic channels and 
rejected dialogue, all of which are antithetical to the practice.of coercive diplomacy.* 
Indeed, New Delhi’s decision to recall its Ambassador from Islamabad and halve the 


_ strength of its diplomatic mission as soon as the crisis began to unfold demonstrates 


a lack of appreciation of the essentials of coercive diplomacy. More than at any 
other time, a crisis situation demands regular diplomatic contacts. Cutting off al] 
contact is not a recipe for success. If coercive diplomacy is a way of Parenininy, 
a bargain can be struck only through talks. . 


Part of the trouble with coercing Pakistan lay in the inexplicable expansion of 
Indian objectives. It is not clear why this expansion—however legitimate and in 
accordance with United Nations Security Council Resolution 1373—took place. 
Expanding Indian demands went against a tenet of coercive diplomacy, viz., compliance 
should not lead to further demands. This introduced a competitive element into the 
coercive diplomatic process, which strengthened Islamabad’s non-co-operation. For 


_ examiple, New Delhi’s demand for the extradition of twenty criminals and terrorists 
led to reports about Islamabad drawing up its own list of wanted persons, which 


included even the name of the Indian Home Minister!°” 


'* Military mobilisation was also needlessly prolonged. Indian persistence with the 
mobilisation seems to have been influenced by domestic and electoral calculations. 
The flip side of the coin, however, was that New Delhi had to react to subsequent 
terrorist provocations, as happened in the aftermath of the attack on the Kaluchak 


army camp in-May 2002. But when this crisis erupted, international focus shifted 


away from Pakistan-sponsored terrorism towards efforts to prevent the outbreak of 
war between two nuclear adversaries. “Coercive diplomacy as practised by New 
Delhi had blurred its own case as to which was the aggrieved party and which the 
belligerent.’*8 


There is, however, one limited gain that accrued from this attempt at coercive 
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diplomacy: international acknowledgement that one basic cause of the troubles in 
Kashmir was Pakistan’s support for terrorist activities. And this impelled the United 
States and other major powers to exert pressure on Musharraf to crack down on 
Pakistan-based terrorist groups targeting India. Musharraf would not have conceded’ 
even this much without such pressure. In a sense, Indian policy can be said to have 
been directed more towards the United States and other major powers to compel 
them to exert pressure on Islamabad. 


A corollary is the further consolidation of international support for the Indian 
position that the territorial status quo is the most practical solution to the Kashmir 
dispute. International endorsement for the election process in Jammu and Kashmir 
can be interpreted as another step forward in this direction. Now that “free and fair” 
elections have taken place in J&K and a representative government has assumed 
power in Srinagar, the challenge before Indian statecraft lies in exploiting the limited 
gain that has accrued from this exercise in coercive diplomacy. . 
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